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Studies of importance were also 
made on the constitution of aqueous 
solutions of acids and on perchloric 
acid and its compounds. Roscoe did 
notable service to science by making 
more available for general use the 
work of Bunsen and Kirchhoff on 
spectroscopy, and by the publica- 
tion of texts and manuals of chem- 
istry in form suitable for students 
and laymen. Roseoe's career in re- 
search practically came to an end 
with his election to Parliament in 
1886, although to his death he was 
a scientific and educational leader. 

Thorpe describes Roscoe as a 
man of uniformly charming person- 
ality, always happy, serene of mind 
and most affectionately regarded by 
students and friends. A man of 
great energy himself, he was a skill- 
ful teacher, with a rare capacity to 
get the best out of his students. As 
a speaker he was simple and direct. 

Roscoe came from a family of 
legal, literary and artistic merit. 
His father, a judge in Liverpool, 
wrote a " Digest " which was, for 
many years, a standard treatise. 
His grandfather, a member of Par- 
liament, made a definite contribu- 
tion to literature by his " Lives of 
Lorenzo de Medici and Leo X." He 
also made studies on botanical sub- 
jects. On Roscoe's mother's side 
were forbears of literary and artis- 
tic ability. 

FOOD EXHIBITION AT THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 

NATURAL HISTORY 
A food value and economy exhi- 
bition has recently been opened at 
the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. Speci- 
men meals adapted to all classes of 
the community, including many 
varieties of foods of high dietetic 
value that have hitherto been little 
used in this country, have been dis- 
played. Among the new features 
are wild rice, both in its raw and 
cooked state; several new varieties 



of war bread; stale bread re-baked 
by a novel process, and an exhibit 
of Chinese foods. 

Unutilized sea foods were shown 
in variety. A fillet of shark meat, 
by virtue of its glistening whiteness 
and delicate texture, invited more 
general use. The periwinkle and 
sea mussel were shown in several 
preparations, and seaweeds were 
presented in the form of salads or 
vegetable dishes. 

Many wild or primitive foods 
were exhibited in attractive guises. 
The acorn, for example, for many 
years a favorite food of the Indians 
of California, was shown in the 
various stages of preparation. The 
Indians are accustomed to beat and 
stir the acorn meal in a large ves- 
sel of water, permitting the acrid 
tannin to dissolve, after which the 
fluid is poured off, the meal dried 
and reground. The resulting acorn 
flour may be converted into a pala- 
table and nutritious food. Toto- 
potzl, a more primitive relative of 
the modern flaked breakfast food, 
was revealed in eight different 
shades, the colors being determined 
by the character of the brightly 
hued corn from which it was made. 
Explorers in Mexico and South 
America who have long been ac- 
quainted with this food declare the 
recipe to be well worth considera- 
tion. An instructive exhibit was 
the section devoted to corn (maize) 
and corn products. The present 
scarcity of wheat and other grains 
has brought corn into deserved 
prominence. Chemical analysis, as 
well as common experience, has 
shown Indian corn to be a very 
nutritious food, being rich in fats 
and nitrogenous matter and excel- 
ling all other cereals in albumi- 
noids. Mixed with rye or whole 
wheat flour, corn may be made into 
excellent although coarse bread, va- 
rieties of which are extensively used 
on the European front. As a 
breakfast cereal, corn meal is, of 
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course, well known. By depriving 
corn of its gluten, starch and corn 
starch are secured. Maize con- 
tains more culinary oil than any 
other cereal, ranging from 3.5 to 9.5 
per cent, in the commercial grain. 
By distilling and by other processes, 
this oil is extracted for commercial 
purposes. Sugar, in considerable 
quantity, is also to be found in corn, 
both in the grain and in the stalks, 
especially of the " fodder corn," or 
corn sown so closely that the ears 
remain undeveloped. The stalks as 
a consequence are richer in sugar 
which is extracted and appears on 
the market in the form of sugar, 
syrup, and glucose. A number of 
other by-products of corn have com- 
mercial value, among those dis- 
played by the museum being a sub- 
stitute for rubber. 

The nutritive values of other 
familiar foods as sold in bulk by the 
grocer or as served in course by 
the popular-priced restaurant were 
graphically displayed. Many varie- 
ties of dried and ' canned fruits, 
vegetables, meats and grains and 
such dishes as ham and eggs, corn 
beef and cabbage, etc., were in- 
cluded. Among the articles receiv- 
ing special commendation were the 
dried prune, and pie, which is rich 
in nutritive value. A variety of 
pastry known as " Napoleon," re- 
ceived the highest rating of any 
food displayed. Other exhibits 
pointed to the saving to be obtained 
by purchasing food in bulk rather 
than in packages and to other eco- 
nomical practices. 

The Public Information Commit- 
tee of the museum announces that 
the exhibit will be open to the pub- 
lic for several weeks. Members of 
the Museum's Department of Public 
Health are present daily to furnish 
information in addition to that ob- 
tainable from the. exhibits or from 
the comprehensive handbook. 



SCIENTIFIC ITEMS 

We record with regret the death 
of Sir Alexander R. Binnie, the 
English engineer; of two French 
pathologists, Dr. Felix Le Dantec, 
professor of tropical pathology, and 
Dr. Louis Landouzy, known for 
his work on tuberculosis; of M. 
Joseph Riban, the French Chemist; 
of Dr. H. F. E. Jungersen, profes- 
sor of zoology at Copenhagen, and 
of Dr. Juan D. Ambrosetti, director 
of the Ethnographic Museum at 
Buenos Aires. 

Miss Ruth Holden, recently 
Alice Freeman Palmer fellow in 
botany at Wellesley College, has 
died in Moscow, Russia, from ty- 
phoid fever, contracted during her 
work as a member of the Red Cross 
relief work for Polish refugees. 

A statue of Berthelot, the great 
chemist, has been unveiled in the 
gardens of the College de France. 
He did much x)f his work in the 
laboratories of the college. 

Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, of Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the 
American Medical Association at 
the meeting held in New York City 
in June. 

Dr* E. W. Morley has been 
awarded the Willard Gibbs medal 
by the Chicago Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. — In honor of 
Dr. J. J. Stevenson, emeritus pro- 
fessor of geology in New York Uni- 
versity, the faculty club house will 
be known as Stevenson Hall. 

An Anglo-French Scientific Com- 
mission which includes Professor 
Ernest Rutherford, of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, and Professor 
Henri Abraham, of the University 
of Paris, is at present in this coun- 
try to cooperate with American men 
of science in the development and 
use of radio-telegraphy. 



